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that is the theme and purpose of the present essay
in little.

By birth a Londoner, John Buskin was essentially a
Scotsman by descent and early training. The heritage
of his blood brought him in full measure the qualities
and the defects of the Northern character, wherein
natural breadth contends ever with an imposed rigidity.
In his parents severally these characteristics were per-
sonified: the father a strenuous man of business,
devoted to the arts and somewhat nebulous in his
religion; the mother of the straitest sect of the
Evangelicals, but with a certain gracious, if some-
what restricted, enthusiasm for the gentler flowers of
the mind. She had striven during the long years
of her engagement to make herself the fitting com-
panion of the man she was to marry, a man whose
education was superior to her own, and the Fates
had ordained that that effort of hers was to find a
strange issue in moulding the mind of a boy who
was afterwards to write his name indelibly on the
page of English Literature and on the artistic de-
velopment of the world. There are some who have
held that Mrs. Ruskin's methods are open to criticism,
but surely her wisdom is justified of its child? Her
rigorous instructions in the text of the English Bible
may sound terrible to this age, but they laid the
foundations of that sense of language which framed
the melodious close of Ruskin's periods. To the
Authorised Version he owed more than to disorgan-
ising Gibbon or judicious Hooker. But when all is